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EDITORIAL. 


Undoubtedly the question most pressing for a solution is the 
rate-limit as it still exists in Scotland and in Ireland. It is 
characteristic of our piecemeal legislation that the freedom which 
has been given to England and Wales in this matter should still 
be withheld from the sister countries. The need of Ireland is 
particularly acute, and, unless something is done, the Dublin 
Libraries will soon be in a state of complete bankruptcy. The 
Library Association, we are glad to note, has addressed an appeal 
to the Secretary of State for each of these countries, and we hope 
that every effort will be made to secure a reasonable and prompt 
measure of relief. 

* * * 

This matter may well form a subject of discussion at the Norwicn 
meeting, although we hope that the necessity for it will then have 
passed. We understand that the programme of the meeting is now 
under discussion, although we still do not know the date or any 
other particulars. It is a pity that the Council does not make such 
arrangements quite early in the year. The programme should of 
course be delayed somewhat so that it may be made to reflect the 
state of affairs as it is at the time of the meeting; but arrange- 
ments for holidays, or leave, and for accommodation have usually 
to be made well beforehand now-a-days. This may be particularly 
true of Norwich, where the question of accommodating so large a 
hody as the Library Association may prove to be one of some 
difficulty. 

* * 

A problem of the moment is that of the trained assistant. 
Libraries lost their personne/ in a marked measure during the war. 
Many of our best young men were killed; many others have been 
attracted away to more remunerative employment; and as boys 
were in great demand elsewhere hardly any were engaged between 
1914 and 1920; and hence none were trained. Six years is a long 
period, and the boys of 1914 would possibly be what are commonly 
called the “seniors” of today. The loss is a serious one; and 
advertisements for assistants of moderate experience are now receiv- 
ing little or no response. The position may change after a year 
or two, when the University Library School students come out into 
the open. At present it is a difficult one. 


*% * * 


In several places, we are interested to learn, war bonuses and 
similar arrangements have been abolished and salaries have been 
placed upon a post-war basis. There is of course, no finality about 
this, as the cost of living still goes forward and what seems satis- 
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factory to-day may be far from satisfactory a year hence. The 
matter has a rather immediate urgency, however, because a Govern- 
ment committee equivalent to a Whitley Council has been set up 
to deal with the clerical and administrative staffs of municipalities, 
and these of course include hbrarians. On that committee every 
sectional body has representatives, and, we are presumptuous 
enough to hope, the Library Association is represented. Each 
professional association has been asked to draw up a scale of 
salaries and to submit it. 
* % 


That is the position, and there is no doubt that when the 
committee speaks er-cathedra there will be no appeal from its judg- 
ment. It is therefore of immense importance that library workers 
should have a programme. But the difficulty lies in the fact that 
for generations librarians have been underpaid, and any scale is 
likely to err on the side of niggardliness—in order to make it 
palatable—or is likely to be so drastic in its demands as to appear 


‘ridiculous in the eyes of authority. A general principle seems to 


us the wisest plan: that the library staff should be placed on an 
equal footing with other staffs who have to be trained. This allows 
latitude, is just on the face of it, and admits of adjustments. The 
L.A.A. have drawn up a scale, we observe, and we shall watch its 
fate with interest. We doubt, however, if it can be applied 
generally. 

* * a 


We have learned with great regret of the death of Mr. Charles 
William Sutton, M.A., the veteran chief librarian of Manchester, 
in his seventy-third year. His life from his seventeenth year was 
spent entirely in the library service of his native city. He served 
under the famous Dr. Andrea Crestadoro from 1865 to 1879, and 
in the latter year succeeded him in the office of chief librarian. 
At the time of his appointment the public libraries system of 
Manchester consisted of a central reference library and six branch 
libraries. There are now twenty-three branch libraries and eight 
quite considerable delivery stations, besides many internal collec- 
tions and organisations. A man of culture and pleasing personality, 
Mr. Sutton necessarily occupied a high place amongst librarians. 
As vice-president of the Library Association he was known and 
respected by the profession; as a literary worker and historian he 
is even more widely known. Amongst his offices were the vice- 
presidency of the famous Manchester Literary Club, the presidency 
in 1899 of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and 
the honorary secretaryship of the Chetham Society. He contributed 
largely to the Library Association proceedings, published a List of 
Lancashire Authors in 1876, and was a most prolific writer in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. AN librarians will regret this 
breaking of another link with the early, expanding days of the 
municipal library movement. 
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THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A LIBRARIAN. 
By Miss P. E. Thompson, Central Lending Library, Liverpool. 


When Mr. J. D. Brown says in one of his books that “Librarians, 
like poets, are born, not made” I cannot entirely agree with him. 
To become an efficient librarian, natural gifts are not sufficient— 
it is only after these have been supplemented by training, study 
and experience that they become really serviceable. The famous 
and much-loved Dominie Sampson, for instance, was a librarian of 
sorts; he was born with all the qualities of a true book-lover, but, 
lacking as he did the other necessary qualifications, he would be 
practically useless in a public library to-day. 

A thorough, all-round, school education forms the best foundation 
for a librarian’s career, and immediately this foundation has been 
laid it is advisable for recruits to the profession to study for the 
certificates issued by the ‘‘ London School of Librarianship” or 


the “ Library Association.” By this means a useful technical 
grounding may be obtained. But theoretical knowledge, in itself, 
is, of course, of little use. | Now-a-days, however, professional 


certificates carry so much weight as to be almost indispensable, and 
the sooner ambitious assistants obtain their certificates the better 
for themselves as well as for their profession; for once they are 
obtained, more time may be devoted to practical work and to the 
accumulation of less technical, but equally essential, information. 

I have always thought that, in addition to technical training, in 
the case of any person dealing with the public, as does a librarian, 
a course of study in practical psychology would serve a very useful 
purpose. It so often happens that a reader comes into a public 
library and asks in a vague way for some information. What he 
wants is perhaps not quite clear even to himself; or if it is he 
cannot always reduce his wishes to words. If the librarian knows 
something of psychology he is more likely to be able to ascertain 
exactly what the reader really wants. It is just this unobstrusive, 
sympathetic, understanding that gains the confidence of a reader 
and helps to unite the library to the public. It is the willingness 
of the librarian to assist that makes him known, not only as a 
corporation official, but as a human being to whom readers may 
apply at any time for assistance and advice. 

Of course, ‘‘ willingness” to give assistance, although very 
pleasing, is of little use without ability, and it is here that the 
value of a wide store of general knowledge comes into evidence. 

A librarian who has specialised in one subject, to the neglect of 
others, is often at a serious disadvantage. In a small library, for 
instance, where the staff is limited, it is the extent of the librarian’s 
knowledge which will probably count more than the depth of his 
learning. 

Most readers recognise that a librarian possessing even a super- 
ficial knowledge of every subject of human interest would be almost 
an intellectual impossibility, but a librarian who has his share of 
common sense and is well versed in bibliography always has it in 
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his power to do the next best thing; he can help readers to help 
themselves, and direct them upon any course of study. 

Apart from imbibing, storing and imparting knowledge, a 
librarian is practically valueless without a capacity for organisation 
and management ; he should also possess patience, tact, discrimina- 
tion and understanding, in order to hold his rightful position at 
the head of his staff. 

It often happens that a librarian is able to choose his own staff, 
and he can gain much if he chooses judiciously, and more still if, 
afterwards, he can maintain a spirit of enthusiasm in those whom 
he has selected. It is a mistake for people who have no natura! 
inclination for library work to enter the profession, and when choos- 
ing new recruits this should be kept in mind. 

In order to manage both staff and library efficiently a librarian 
must also have comparatively good health, an even temper, 
at least a spark of originality and much _ initiative. 
These qualities will help to make the work run smoothly, 
enable him to keep routine matters up-to-date, and prevent 
discontent amongst the staff and readers. A librarian whose ideas 
are up-to-date and who follows the newspapers closely, can do much 
to assist and educate the public by the display of literature dealing 
with current interests. It is here that his originality and initiative 
come into play; to wait until ideas were suggested to him by other 
people would soon put the librarian back on the old status where 
he was considered merely as a ‘‘ keeper” of books. A librarian 
must make his display while interest is still alive—he must, in 
short, encourage “ hustle ’ as well as competency. 

A branch of library work which demands special qualities, 
is that connected with children’s libraries. In America the 
children’s departments are often given more consideration than the 
adults’, but in England it is only in very recent years that the 
children’s department has received anything like adequate con- 
sideration. 

A librarian in charge of a juvenile department requires much the 
same qualifications as if employed in any other branch of his 
profession, but in some respects his duties are, perhaps, rather more 
exacting. 

To be ideal, and I am speaking in terms of the ideal, he must 
first of all have a great understanding of the child-mind; and an 
elementary course in ‘‘ Froebel ” would not be amiss as part of his 
training ; and to cope with such minor (though serious) worries as 
dirty hands, destructive fingers and noisy voices, calls for an extra 
amount of patience. In any work connected with children there 
is always, as an additional incentive to enthusiasm, the knowledge 
that it is not only the children of to-day, but also the men and 
women of the future who are being educated and given interests 
for life. 

Many librarians seem to forget what G. K. Chesterton, a writer 
greatly interested in library work, has so often preached, that one 
of the chief necessities of life is laughter. If this were always 
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remembered it would be seen at once that the recreative part of a 
librarian’s work is not to be despised, and librarians would not, as 
now so often happens, begrudge the time, money and energy 
expended on the buying and issuing of fiction. 

Whatever the duties of a librarian or library assistant may be, 
no matter how arduous or how numerous, if he can always retain 
just a little idealism for his work and its aims, if he can bear in 
mind that he has the power to recreate as well as to educate, he 
surely possesses a talisman which will carry him through almost any 
difficulties. 

Probably no one man is likely to possess all the qualities I have 
mentioned in this paper, but in Chaucer's Prologue to the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ there occurs the following line which, if 
applied to a librarian, would, I think, offer the highest praise 
possible, and it should be the ambition of all in the profession to 
merit its application :— 

‘“‘Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 





LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES,— 

I pick up my pen to answer you with fear and trembling lest 
I shall once more call down wrath upon my bead. That I do so at 
all is to thank you for your welcome—that I continue to write 
after I have thus barely acknowledged the honour you have paid 
me is because I am strengthened to continue by the remembrance 
of a saying of the President of the United States. He says words to 
the effect that a fool who remains silent is a danger to himself and 
to society, whereas one who has the hardihood to put his distorted 
ideas into words at least enjoys the education of being ‘‘ sat upon ” 
by his mental and moral betters. The danger is that a fool in his 
thoughts will be an equal fool in his expression of them—his words 
may be such as will convey any but the thought he desired to 
convey. If, as seems to be the case from “‘ Fairplay’s” letter, I 
gave the impression that I would be 

A Doc In THE MANGER. 

I fear that I have failed in this respect, too. I would be the last 
to say that we can learn nothing from America. We can 
emphatically. And not the least of these lessons is that of ‘‘national 
self-reliance "a lesson we need to take to heart. We don't want 
to admit—as ‘‘ Fairplay ” does—-that we are asleep. We may be. 
Personally I refuse to admit that I am asleep, emphatically yow 
are not, Eratosthenes, though some of us undoubtedly are. But to 
admit it!—in that way lies perdition. In these days we have to 
keep awake, and it is our own duty to kick our slumbering brethren 
from their lethargy, and not to fly for outside assistance. I feel 
as the worthy gentleman felt when he objected to the schoolmaster 
caning his son. It was js prerogative! By the way, may I draw 
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the attention of ‘‘ Fairplay ” and others to the comparison given on 
page 382 of last month's “‘ L.W.” It may be illuminating. 

Talking of lethargy, you were prevented from attending the last 
meeting of the L.A., I believe, and so you may be surprised to 
hear that although two able specialists were present to read 
excellent papers on two important phases of librarianship and 
although—-still greater inducement '—refreshments were provided 
there were 

OnLy THIRTEEN 
library workers in London with sufficient interest in their work to 
make it worth their while to attend. Someone must be asleep. 

To return, however, to the American Library in Paris. I have 
just received a report of the General Meeting of the Temporary 
Committee and other information, and, to show that I am not 
blind to any lessons that may be deduced from things American, 
let me point out two. The first is that of 

INCURABLE OpTiMisM. 

They have drawn up a detailed statement of the numbers of 
patrons, life members, members and subscribers whom it is believed 
and hoped will be secured and have based their minimum estimates 
upon the income from this source. Secondly they are of opinion 
that the least salary they should offer the librarian (remember 
there are only three assistants on his staff) is 24,000 francs. Quite 
an admirable lesson. 

This leads me to the 

VEXED QUESTION OF SALARIES. 

I hear that after all the L.A.A. have decided to formulate a scale 
(and a scale which will stagger some of us by its unwonted 
generosity), and the L.A. will probably follow suit. These two 
associations must, however, co-operate in this matter. Is is useless 
for the L.A.A. to demand for a deputy more than the L.A. will 
ask for the chief of a similar town. This is likely to happen without 
some common understanding. Speaking of deputies reminds me of 
the Bradford appointment. Of course the local man has secured 
the position; which is not surprising. What ‘s surprising is the 
fact that with one exception (and that exception a diploma) none 
of the candidates selected held a single L.A. Certificate! What 
does it mean? The position is a good one—and the salary a good 
one—so it is impossible to believe that no certificated men should 
have competed. If I may be quite frank, Eratosthenes, is it fair 
to waste busy men’s time in applying for posts which are advertised 
purely as a matter of form and when the award is a foregone con- 
clusion? TIT may be unjust in this instance, but, even without a 
course of Jevons, it is the conclusion to which most of us will jump. 

Saint Pancras. 

You send me the letter from the Acting Librarian of St. Pancras 
which I subjoin. I think he scores over the quotation. Fancy such 
a slip from you of all people! 
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Dear ERATOSTHENES,— 


Thank you for your note in the current ‘ Library World” on 
St. Pancras. It is quite true that my ‘‘ attention was called” to 
the article in question by one of my assistants who managed to get 
hold of the copy before I had seen it. I agree with you that both 
St. Pancras and Marylebone will have to hurry during the next 
three years, and I hope that it can be effectively done. 

By the way, Brown would hardly have said ‘‘ Tempus mutantur,” 
but rather “* Zempora.” For his sake I hope not. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN F. PREECE, 
Acting Librarian. 

This letter is of a very patchwork nature, I'm afraid, so one 
more jump off at a tangent will not matter. I expect you have seen 
the Third Report of the Royal Commission on 

Pusiic Recorps 
dealing with local records—-a matter which affects us all. True 
the commissioners do not seem to have properly considered the 
position of pubiic libraries in this matter, but as they are clearly 
convinced that the present methods of storing and, by proper 
cataloguing and the like, of rendering accessible local material are 
lamentably inefficient, it is to be wondered that the obvious 
depository did not occur to them. Two witnesses, certainly, did 
mention the matter—Mr. L. W. Chubb, of the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, and Mr. Sidney Webb——one who 
has always taken a laudable, and for a public man unusually keen 
interest in our work. For the rest, they recommend that, for the 
benefit of students, records should be deposited temporarily in the 
local public library, and, when speaking of documents in the 
custody of public institutions, such as libraries, museums and 
institutes state that “‘for the most part these have been well 
arranged and described.” It is a most interesting paper—-one we 
should all study—and, as I intend now to delve further into the 
minutes of evidence myself, please do not expect anything further 
at present from 
ARISTONYMOUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”"] 


NOTE. 

As there appears to have been some misapprehension with regard 
to Messrs. Grafton & Co.'s offer of books at reduced terms to 
students, they wish to point out that the offer is made only to bona- 
fide students in order that they may obtain copies for their personal 
use, and to do so they must send tlieir order with remittance to the 
Secretary of the Library Association, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.]} 


WaATERLOO-wWITH-SEAFORTH Public Libraries have arranged a series 
of four *‘ lectures for boys and girls.” 

Since the Brrwincuam Commercial Lisprary was opened eight 
months ago an average of 300 readers have used the department 
each day. 

Owing to unforeseen difficulties having arisen with regard to the 
provision of suitable premises there is at present no likelihood of 
Hutt being provided with a commercial library. 

A most interesting article on the Nationa, Liprary FOR THE 
Buinp appeared in the ‘‘ Sunday Times” a short while ago. We 
gladly echo the appeal for financial assistance with which this 
article terminated—and remind those of our readers who have 
neglected to avail themselves of the facilities provided by that 
institution that they can help their own blind readers and at the 
same time assist the general work of the library by subscribing a 
small annual sum. To a previous issue of the same journal Mr. 
Spencer Wilkinson contributes an account of the work and the 
needs of the Bopieran, Oxford. 

BeckenHaM Urban District Council has appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider and report as to the desirability or otherwise 
of adopting the Public Libraries Acts and so to the cost likely 
to be incurred . . . and to-consider the advisability of co- 
operation by agreement with any neighbouring library district. 

What might be called a summary of present-day library activities 
was given by Mr. W. B. Coupland, Librarian of the Marshall 
Library, Burney, in a recent lecture on ‘‘ Public Libraries and 
Education "’ delivered before the Burnley and District Business 
Men’s Association. The questions of school libraries, children’s 
departments, “‘ story hours,” the cinema in libraries, commercial 
libraries and provision for the blind, were among the many matters 
discussed. 

Heinrich Erkens, the Social-Democrat Deputy and a merchant 
in CoLoene, has been appointed librarian of the University of that 
town. This is the first time such an important place has been filled 
by an “outsider,” and we understand that the appointment has 
caused much righteous indignation in German professional circles. 

An exhibition of Canadian Official War Photographs has been 
held at the Hererorp Museum and Art Gallery. 

At a meeting of the Hutt Corporation Property Committee last 
month it was decided to open a library in the Guildhall for the 
benefit of the members of the Town Council. It was further 
mentioned, we hear, that there are not sufficient pegs in the 
Guildhall to accommodate all the councillors’ coats and _ hats. 
However that may be, these worthy gentlemen are to be content, 
for the present, with a library. 
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The British Committee for the Restoration of the Lovuvaty 
University Library has already sent over 7,000 volumes to the 
Rector of the University. Over 21,000 volumes have been promised 
as England's contribution. Mr. Guppy, John Ryland’s Library, 
Manchester, is collecting and preparing the books. 

The Committee of Warter.oo-wits-SearortH Public Libraries 
has received from the local Education Committee a grant of £30 
for the purchase of juvenile books. 

The temporary buiiding at Trowbridge in which is housed the 
central department of the Wittsnire County Libraries scheme was 
formally opened on January 29th, by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Education. Mr. Fisher, who urged the 
necessity for the provision of books for school children and students, 
at the same time remarked that as the reading habit must be 
spread throughout the country, ‘‘ more attention must be paid to 
the tastes of readers. They must not only consult cultivated 
readers, but they must consult the tired readers who, after the 
manual work through the day, might wish for a little light, 
innocent amusement from a book in the evening.’ Moreover books 
to be enjoyed must be pleasant to read, grateful to the eye, grateful 
to the hand. They had to tempt their readers. Having been 
conducted through the buildings and having heard how it was 
proposed to circulate the books, ‘‘ he could see that the arrange- 
ments were of a most practical and workmanlike character, and he 
had not the slightest hesitation in telling them that he believed the 
foundation of that library would be a great landmark in the 
intellectual history of Wiltshire.” Mr. Richard Wright, M.C., the 
librarian, was previously in charge of the Croydon Central 
Reference Library, and had also served for a time at Sunderland, 
and as librarian of the Royal Societies’ Club. 

An Islington man has been sentenced to nine months’ hard 
labour for stealing plates from books at Westminster, Chelsea and 
Kensington Public Libraries. These he had sold, and consequently 
only a small number had been recovered. Other libraries besides 
those mentioned have suffered lately from similar thefts and 
mutilations, so it is to be hoped that this sentence will act as a 
lesson to other offenders. 

According to the Eventnc News, 59,242,216 books were issued 
by the public libraries of this country during the year 1918. 

‘““ Which is the oldest Free Library!’ Under this title, N.T., 
in Tue Booxman’s Journat for 16th January, advances the claims 
of the Innerpeffray Library in Perthshire, which was founded by 
David Drummond, Lord Maderkie, in 1680. ‘‘ Probably it is one 
of the first of our free libraries,” says the writer, though he is 
‘under the impression that, tucked away in a by-corner of 
Buckinghamshire or Warwickshire, there exists a free library in 
connection with the church that is older than the Innerpeffray 
collection by a century or so.” In the issue for 6th February, Mr. 
Walter Powell contributes some facts concerning the King’s Norton 
Parish Library which he takes to be that referred to above; and 
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Mr. G. A. Stephen takes up the cudgels on behalf of Norwich. 

Mr. J. C. Scott, Librarian of the WestrHovcutTon Public 
Library recently submitted a report to the Library Committee on 
the question of establishing Schoo] Libraries. |The Committee 
decided to adopt the scheme to establish permanent libraries in 
each school. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. E. Green, Chief Librarian of Halifax, contributed a 
suggestive paper on ‘‘ Public Libraries and the Schools ” to a recent 
number of ‘‘ Education.” 

We regret to hear of the death, on 27th January last, of Mr. 
Mites Harttey, Deputy Librarian, Bradford City Libraries. Mr. 
Hartley was trained in the Manchester Reference Library, and 
went to Bradford in 1894, at the age of 26. He was one of the 
founders of the Bradford Municipal Officers’ Guild. 

Mr. R. W. Lywy, a Senior Assistant in the Sunderland Public 
Libraries, has been appointed third assistant in the Portsmouth 
Public Libraries. 

Mr. A. E. Tilling, a well known writer on Bristol history, died 
in that city on January 18th, in his fifty-fifth year. Entering the 
service of the Bristol Libraries Committee in 1879, he spent all 
his life in the work, and at his death was Assistant Chief Librarian 
of the City. Of late years he was much in demand as a lecturer. 

Those who are aware of the wide interests and versatility of Mr. 
L. Srantey Jast, Manchester Deputy-Chief Librarian, will not 
be surprised to hear that ‘‘ a lyrical ballet-masque ” (‘‘The Loves of 
the Elements ’’) of his has been performed by the Unnamed Society 
of Manchester. This work which is ‘‘ An attempt not merely to 
bring together but to interfuse most of the arts’ was most 
favourably received. Mr. William Archer, writing in THe 
OssERVER, remarks that the impersonation of the Dead Woman in 


another of Mr. Jast’s plays, “‘ The Lover and the Dead Woman ” 


is “‘ one of the most beautiful things he has ever seen.”’ 


LIBRARY STAFF GUILDS. 

We have received No. 8 of ‘“‘ The Library Lantern,” the monthly 
journal of the Bournemovutu Library staff, a brightly written 16 
page hectographed publication. Although it may be invidious to 
single out one of the several happily conceived contributions, the 
writer of the ‘‘ Page from the Diary of Samuel Peeps, Keeper of 
Books "’ compels at least one quotation—‘‘ Back once more, I was 
approached by a good dame, who did complain bitterly of the lack 
of new reading matter of the jighter kind. I did point out that 
we did of our best with the same monies which were given us at 
the time the Great War did commence; and did ask her how she 
would manage did her good man but give her the same monies as 
in that way. At which she could find no answer but went on her 
way. 
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The members of the Croypon Libraries’ Staff Guild held a most 
successful whist drive and social at the Lecture Hall of the Thorn- 
ton Heath Branch Library on Wednesday, March 17th, some fifty 
past and present members of the staff and their friends being 
present. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY REPORTS. 


Aberdeen (City). Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Library 

Committee, 1918-19. 

Librarian: G. M. Fraser. Population (1911), 180,000. Income : 
£4,133; from rate (ld), £3,504. Expenditure: Books, periodicals 
and binding, £1,012; salaries, wages and allowances, £1,518. 
Stock: Lending, 41,013; reference, 53,730 (including 10,866 
pamphlets). Issues: Lending, 254,981; reference (recorded 
issues) 24,584. 

In spite of a grant of £400 from the funds for the ‘‘ Common 
tood,” the income for the year was overspent by some £600. The 
total issues for the year are slightly more than for those for 
1917-18, for that which was lost on the lending library swings 
(1,722) was more than gained on the reference library roundabouts 
(2,395 inerease). ‘‘ The only class that shows a backward move- 
ment in both departments is theology,” while ‘‘ poetry is increas- 
ingly read in Aberdeen.” The issues of books on fine arts show 
an increase of over 2,500. Some interesting figures of the 
occupations followed by the borrowers are given. Fewer advocates, 
bankers and photographers used the library this year than last, but 
the number of labourers holding tickets has increased from 45 to 
112-—-quite a sign of the times, and a good sign, too. 


Jersey City, U.S. Free Public Library. Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the Free Public Library. 
Librarian: Epomunp W. Mutter. Population, 322,639. Income: 

$133,179; from local taxation, $100,246. Expenditure: Books, 

binding and periodicals, $18,566; salaries, 350,110. Stock : 

192,542. Issues: Lending, 1,030,935; reference, 124,191. The 

above figures are for a period of 13 months from Ist December, 

1917. 

The principal event during the war was the opening of the new 
building erected for the Hudson City Branch. It is a one-storeyed 
building with accommodation for about 25,000 volumes. ‘‘ War 
work,”’ as usual, entered largely into the work of the staff, over 
21,000 volumes and tons of selected magazines having been 
collected for the use of the troops. The table showing the 
“ statistics of circulation ” is unusually detailed, and for that reason 
more interesting than the usual brief ‘‘ main class’ summary. For 
instance we learn that whereas, in one month 7,688 volumes of 
English fiction were read as against 17,213 American novels, the 
proportion of English juvenile books to American juvenile books 
is much smaller (3,205 to 20,377). There is no doubt that the 
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writers of good children’s stories over here are lamentably few and 
far between. It is surprising to learn that of the 226 books for 
the blind in the library only 26 were issued during the year. 


Philadelphia, U.S. Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Free 

Library, 1918. 

Librarian: Joun Asnuurst. Population (1910), 1,549,008. 
Income: $443,656; grants from city, $361,825. Expenditure: 
Books, binding and periodicals, $83,213; salaries, $248,256. 
Stock : 551,586 volumes and 285,554 pamphlets. Issues: Lending, 
3,135,297 ; recorded number of persons who used the reading rooms, 
1,747,382. 

A well produced, detailed report of some 64 pages, giving 
accounts of the varied activities of the libraries, of which the 
following are noteworthy :—-767 story hour gatherings were held, 
being attended by over 45,000 children. Instruction in the use 
of the card catalogues, and of the simpler reference books has been 
given to classes of school children brought by their teachers to 
the children’s rooms during school hours. 26,719 volumes in 
embossed type for blind readers were issued during the year. The 
‘‘ apprentice class’ has been continued, the members of which on 
completion of the course of instruction, receive positions on the 
staff of the library. 

LIBRARY BULLETINS. 

In the October-December issue of the Bulletin of the Public 
Library of the City of Boston, U.S., in addition to the usual lists 
of new and old books added to the libraries and arranged on the 
plan of a dictionary catalogue, in an admirably lucid article on 
‘“How to Find and Procure a Book, explaining the use of the 
catalogues and the charging and registration system. 

The March-April ‘“‘ Reader's Index” of the Croypon Public 
Libraries contains a reading list on ‘‘ The Einstein Theory the 
most complete list of material on the subject in the English 
language that we have yet seen. 

The following are some apt remarks quoted from a paper by 
Harriet A. Wood on ‘“‘Librarians as Educators’ which appeared 
in the January J//inois Libraries. “ If the librarians are to educate 
others, it is obvious that they must themselves be educated. 
Recognition, both professional and financial, will come more rapidly 
if librarians are willing to face their handicaps and remove them as 
far as they are able. The conditions of certification help each one 
to discover just where the weakness lies.” ‘‘ The first obstacle to 
be overcome is the dread of personal publicity. . . . It is the 
first duty of these library officers to take the initiative in educating 
the people to the possibilities of the library. . . . Many con- 
scientious librarians are guilty of wasting their time on records and 
housekeeping that interfere sadly with their larger usefulness. 
There is no more direct road to adequate support than personal 
contact with the public without the walls.” 

The third number of the excellent little Bulletin of the Liverpoo. 
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Lisrary opens with a short article on ‘‘ Old Lyceum Days” by the 
Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell. 

A four page annotated list on the “‘ Housing Problem” is the 
feature of the January number of the Norwicn Public Library 
Readers’ Guide. Furthermore it is obviously that which it purports 
to be—a “‘ select ’’ list, and not that melange of ‘‘ everything in the 
library concerned that can be dragged in’ which often passes under 
that designation. It should be most useful to students of this vital 
economic problem—and surely there are many nowadays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cannons, H. G. T., Bibliography of Industrial Efficiency and 
Factory Management, with Indexes of Authors and of Subjeets. 
4to., pp. 168. 10/6 net. Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, 
1920. (Stocked by Grafton & Co.). 

Mr. Cannons’ well known and very useful Bibliography of Library 
Economy showed that the compiler was a bibliographer of considerable merit, 
and that he set himself to supply the need for special information which had 
been proved to be wanting. 

In the volume before us Mr. Cannons has taken exactly the same line. 
A subject of great and increasing importance was without a guide to its 
literature largely scattered in the files of technical periodicals. Scientitic 
management is a comparatively new subject, but in the modern develop- 
ments of mass production it becomes one o/ the most important factors. Every 
library should have this guide to the literature, and it should be brought to 
the notice of manufacturers and organizations of manufacturers everywhere. 
It contains no less than 3,500 entries classified according to their subjects, 
with complete indexes. One small criticism we feel obliged to offer, and 
that is to suggest that the items in each section should have been arranged 
in chronological rather than in alphabetical order. The alphabetical 
arrangement is provided for in the name index, and a_ chronological 
catalogue under each heading would show the development of the topic. In 
checking to a very small degree the completeness of the work, we are only 
able to point to one item omitted :—Loughry’s How to Install a Foundry Cost 
System. Brooklyn, N.Y., 1910. $3. This was, however, issued privately 
by the author. 

We trust that Mr. Cannons will continue his admirable work of supplying 
the long-felt wants in our bibliographical works of reference. 

The Anais das Ribliotecas e Arquivos, of which the first number has just 
appeared in Lisbon, is a worthy addition to the world’s bibliographical 
press. It is issued by the Biblioteca Nacional, and the printing and 
production generally is quite up to the high standard we should demand of 
a bibliographical paper. All branches of library economy, history and 
legislation, and of book-lore come within its province. This issue comprises 
articles on the reorganization of the National Library, on the alphabetiza- 
tion of proper names—a much more intricate problem in Latin countries, 
on the ‘‘ best known name versus legal name in cataloguing '’ controversy, 
a list of mathematical works to be found in Portuguese libraries, accounts 
of a rare Book of Hours, a new Portuguese incunabulum, and other 
bibliographical rarities, news, notes and reviews, and a list of additions to 
the National Library. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
Bristot, Municrpat Lisrartes. Library of Commerce Handbook. 
pp. 45. 4 illus. January, 1920. 


The best arranged commercial library will fail to achieve its proper 
purpose if adequate steps are not taken to inform the commercial populace 
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of its existence and definite usefulness to each individual business man. 
This can be done in no better way than by the issue of a handbook such 
as this. In the first place, and before he will venture on the possible waste 
of time spent in a visit, the business man will need to be convinced of the 
efficiency of the library, and as such an admirable compilation as this could 
not possibly emanate from an institution that was not in charge of a man 
of capabilities, a glance at the “ Handbook ” will serve to dispel any doubts 
on that score. The second question the man of business will ask will be, 
“Will the library help me?” The answer is here provided by an 
“ alphabetical list of some important subjects represented in the collection,” 
and, unless the enquirer is engaged in a most unique and obscure calling, 
the result of a reference to this list must be a satisfactory one: Other 
features of the booklet are a specimen of the very full “subject index to 
current periodical literature ’’ provided in the library, and lists of the 
excellent selections of Directories, Year Books, Railway Guides, Telegraph 
Codes, and the like to be consulted there. The City Librarian, Mr. L. 
Acland Taylor, must be congratulated not only for the publication but on 
the very evident fact of his having found a decidedly able assistant to 
administer this commercial library. 


Pasapena (Carirornia) Pusiic Liprary. Timely Books by and 
about Men and Women of Yesterday and To-day; Timely Books 
by and about interesting Americans ; Timely Books: Studies and 
Sketches, Wise and Otherwise; The World Today: Con- 
temporary History and Topics of Public Interest ; Timely Books : 
What Book Would You like for Christmas. Oct.-Dec., 1919. 
We are all agreed by this time—some of the more conservative 

reluctantly agreed, perhaps—that a library should “ advertise,”” and 

consequently we are gradually learning the lessons applied by our 
commercial brethren and utilizing them one by one. One of these lessons 
is that a “ specialized ’’ or “* individualized ” advertisement makes a quicker 
appeal than a general one. The huge emporium stocking everything under 
the sun does not publish small type lists of all its new “lines” but singles 
out one item, a 53/113 suit or a ‘‘ duroflexible corset,’’ and booms that one 
item for more than it is worth. Applying the proposition, one library has 
found that where displayed lists of the newspapers and periodicals taken 
were quite ineffectual as advertisements, a big notice devoted to on 
magazine drew many new readers to the department in which that magazine 
was to be found. These ingenious little 4-page “ Timely Books”’ Lists bear 
the same relation to the fuller list of additions, and will serve the same 
relative purpose. They are brightly compiled, briefly annotated lists of from 

a dozen to fifty new books, and, especially if their distribution by outside 

agencies can be arranged, they should prove admirably successful advertise- 

ments. They have no other pretensions. 

Wattuamstow Pusiic Lisraries. A Selection of Books on Educa- 
tion, Teaching Methods, Psychology of interest to Walthamstow 
Teachers. pp. 8. 1920. 

An alphabetical author and title list, this will quite well serve to show 
teachers the resources of the library, but would have been of much greater 
value had some broad classification been adopted, and full, preferably well 
annotated, entries been provided. 


GENERAL. 
Discovery. A monthly popular journal of knowledge. Edited by 
A. S. Russell. John Murray. 6d. net. 


Probably the last six months have seen the advent of more periodicals 
of all sorts and conditions, from ‘‘ Pan”’ to “The London Mercury” than 
any similar period within recent years, and although some of these have 
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added little that is worth adding to our current literature, one or two so 
adfmirably answer the very definite requirements of a large public that the 
only wonder is that they have not appeared before this. Such a paper is 

‘ Discovery,” which aims at giving “a popular description of the advance 
made in the chief subjects in which investigations are being actively 
pursued. The articles, singly or in a series, will deal with their subjects in 
such a way as to make clear the interesting features of the discoveries with 
which they deal, and will be written in plain, simple language by 
contributors who can speak with authority in their own branch of 
knowledge.” The first conception of the journal was due to the late 
Professor Julius Macleod, of Ghent, whose suggestion led to a special 
conference between a committee of the Council of Humanistic 
Studies and the committee of the Conjoint Board of Scientific Studies. 
The magazine is maintained under a deed of Trust, the Presidents of the 
Royal Society and of the British Academy being two of the four trustees, 
and the committee of management is composed of representatives of the 
National Union of Teachers, the Co-operative Union, the Library Association 
and other educational and scientific associations. The bibliographies which 
are appended to most of the articles will be absolutely invaluable. Adequate 
and authoritative guides to the literature of subjects of current interest 
are too few for librarians to ignore this provision; from the viewpoint of 
the librarian it will be found worth while, on this score alone, to subscribe 
to “ Discovery.” 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
Library Association : North Western Branch. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Stockport on Thursday, 
January 29th, some 40 members and visitors being present. After 
inspecting the Central Library, an adjournment was made to the 
Town Hall, the business meeting was held in the Council Chamber, 
Mr. R. Ashton, Chief Librarian, Blackburn, being elected 
President for the ensuing two years. The retiring President, Mr. 
Archibald Sparke, was heartily thanked for his services during the 
past two years—a critical period in the history of the Branch. 
Mr. Ashton in his presidential address said that never in the 
history of the library movement had such an opportunity presented 
itself as the present for carrying out many measures which they 
had long advocated. The library was the most democratic of all 
institutions, and he urged his hearers to arise to the occasion and 
prove their ability to realise the ideals they had long inculcated 
in theory. A paper on ‘‘ The Relationship between the Library 
and the School ’ was read by Mr. R. Hargreaves, Chief Librarian 
of Stockport. The paper was principally a plea for idealism in 
these relationships and for a generous interpretation of the new 
state of affairs as between the two institutions. 


At the 5th meeting of the Session of the Liverpoot anp District 
Association oF Assistant Liprarians, held at the Earlston 
Library, Liscard, on Friday, 13th February, the question of 
affiliation with the L.A.A. was raised. Mr. William Wilson, Chief 
Librarian of Wallasey, opened the lively discussion in which the 
Misses Gilbert and Fearnside and Messrs. Hunt and B. A. Hopson 
took part. 
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